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arose, and at last, instead of money being earned, it was
lost.

In December (1870) Zola's position at Marseilles being
once more little short of desperate, he went to Bordeaux
to seek some work there, that city having lately become
the capital of France by the removal of the National
Defence Delegation from Tours. At Bordeaux he found
Glais-Bizoin, under whom he had formerly contributed to
" La Tribune," and G-lais-Bizoin, who was now a member of
the Government, a colleague of Gainbetta, Cre'mieux, and
Fourichon, made him his secretary. Short, lean, a septu-
agenarian, with a glistening cranium and a nose like a hawk's
beak, this Breton proconsul was one of the amusing person-
alities of the time. An ardent democrat, he had sat in
the legislative chambers of the July Monarchy, the Second
Republic, and the Second Empire, making himself quite a
parliamentary reputation, not by his own speeches, but by
the caustic, galling, and irrelevant manner in which he
interrupted the speeches of others. Under his aegis Zola
became acquainted with the whole entourage of the National
Defence Delegation, from the astute and prim Clement
Laurier, who had negotiated the notorious Morgan Loan, to
the dishevelled, bohemian, and nicotian Georges Cavalie",
otherwise Pipe-en-Bois, who, tapping the British ambassador,
Lord Lyons, on the shoulder one morning, while his excel-
lency was somewhat impatiently waiting for Gambetta, had
suggested familiarly: "I say, old man, don't bother about
the governor; let's go and have a good glass of beer ! "1

1 The " Blovcitz Memoirs" (London, 1903) give an erroneous version of
this story, transferring the scene to the Quai d'Orsay, in Paris, and making
Cavalie" secretary to Paschal Grousset, "Delegate for Foreign. Affairs" of theself and the office boy every member of its staff was a parlia-
